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for him at the top of the state staircase, and he felt delight-
fully at his ease.

Since the death of her dearly loved consort, the Queen
had lived in solitary grandeur. She had vowed to respect
every wish and every custom of Albert's. Swathed in
crape, she wandered from castle to castle, from Windsor
to Osborne, from Osborne to Balmoral. The public com-
plained of her seclusion, and she suffered from the know-
ledge of her unpopularity. No one understood her, and no
one had understood Albert either, and he had suffered from
that, he too. . . . No one except Mr. Disraeli. It was
surprising, for she often remembered the mistrust he had
inspired in them, both in her husband and herself, at the
time of poor Sir Robert Peel's downfall. In those days
Albert had declared that this Disraeli had not the slightest
trace of a gentleman in his make-up. And yet the Prince,
towards the close of his life, had sometimes taken a hesitating
pleasure in conversing with the leader of the Opposition.
He had found that Disraeli was cultivated, and better read in
English history than any other statesman, and he had realized
that towards the Throne his attitude was irreproachable.

But particularly on Prince Albert's death had Mr. Disraeli
revealed himself. Nobody had written the Queen such a
beautiful letter; nobody had spoken more finely of the Prince
in the House of Commons. The Queen had come to believe
that he was the only person who had really appreciated the
Prince. And he had been rewarded by the gift of Prince
Albert's speeches, and a letter: "The Queen cannot resist
from expressing, personally, to Mr. Disraeli her deep
gratification at the tribute he paid to her adored, beloved,
and great husband. The perusal of it made her shed many
tears, but it was very soothing to her broken heart to see
such true appreciation of that spotless and unequalled
character/